CHAPTER VI

The Oak and the Reed

IT was a saying of Disraeli's that after the publication of
a book his mind always took a bound forward. A novel
was for him a means of analysis, the testing of an attitude, the
rehearsal, as it were, of a political policy. "Poetry is the
safety-valve of my passions, but I wish to act what I write."
Having now expressed in Coningsby and Sybil the ideal side of
politics, he returned with pleasure to the practical. Young
England, unfortunately, was a sentiment and not a pro-
gramme, and the portly, high-coloured gentlemen sitting
around him could never have been led to take the whole
doctrine seriously. Now he must take his bearings and sail
forth into reality. Where did political England now stand?
The House of Commons was more than ever dominated
by Sir Robert Peel, and Sir Robert Peel was anxious to have
done with party government. Conscious of his strength, he
believed himself capable of imposing respect on his adver-
saries no less than on his followers. Certain of his own
moral worth, he had come to regard opposition as a sin.
He was attacked by the gravest of political maladies,
ambition with moral symptoms, and one that does not
admit of pardon.

About this time Disraeli found pleasure in repeating a
maxim of Cardinal de Retz: "Everything in the world has
its decisive moment; the crowning achievement of a good
conduct of life is to know and pick out that moment.*
From a close analysis of the parliamentary atmosphere he
judged that the decisive moment had come. After long and
patient observation his diagnosis of Peel's case was now
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